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However,  there was  a strong body of opinion which
believed our best policy was first to fund the American
debt on the best terms we could obtain and then negotiate
settlements with out European debtors.   This view was
taken by the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir Robert
Home, and, writes Mr. Wickham Steed, "was the policy
that found favour at the British Treasury and in the City
of London in July, 1922." *  There was also in the United
States an undoubtedly large body of opinion which, if it
was not  prepared to  advocate  complete  cancellation  of
the debt, was at least favourable to its drastic reduction.
Further support for this attitude would come from those
who wished the United States to appear not less generous
than  ourselves.    But  Great  Britain  could  not  take  the
initiative.   As a creditor she could not cancel her debts
until her obligations as a debtor were met.     Any other
policy would have been premature, and any such apparently
generous move could have been interpreted only as an effort
to force the hand of her creditor,   For these reasons most
Englishmen were in favour of making our settlement with
America before dealing with the situation in Europe.
The Balfour Note adopted an entirely different method of approach.   It said:
". . . With perfect courtesy and in the exercise of their undoubted rights, the American Government have required this country to pay the interest accrued since 1919 on the Anglo-American Debt, to convert it from an unfunded to a funded debt and to repay it by a sinking fund in twenty-five years. * * . His Majesty's Government recognise their obligations and are prepared to fulfil them. But evidently they cannot do so without profoundly modifying the course which, in different circumstances, they would have wished to pursue. They cannot treat the repayment of the Anglo-American Loan as if it were an isolated incident in which only the United
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